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NOTE AND COMMENT 



The Law Review.— The reception accorded to Michigan Law Review, 
both by the alumni of the Law Department and by the profession generally, 
has been so enthusiastic and generous as not only to justify its establishment 
but also to ensure its success and influence. For this hearty reception of the 
Review, its founders wish to acknowledge their obligation, and to pledge 
their best endeavors that it shall continue to merit appreciation and support. 



The Law Schooi,. — The Law Department enters upon its forty-fourth year 
with most excellent prospects. The equipment for work was never before so 
good. The attendance promises to considerably exceed that of last year. 
Although registration is not yet closed, the entering class is already the larg- 
est in the history of the department. It is too early to give the final figures, 
but those of last year may be of interest : 
Resident Graduates ...... 3 

Third Year Students ------ 276 

Second Year Students ------ 246 

First Year Students ------ 250 

Special Students -------52 

Students also enrolled in the Department of Literature, Science, 

and the Arts 27 — 854 

Students enrolled in the Department in the Summer Session 56 

910 
Deduct for names counted twice ----- 27 

Total 883 
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No vacancies have occurred in the Faculty list, while the new assistant - 
professorship recently established, has been filled by the appointment of Mr. 
Prank L. Sage, of Buffalo, N. Y., a graduate of the department and a teacher 
of established reputation. Mr. Sage has been engaged in successful practice 
at Buffalo,, but a love of teaching and a fondness for the academic life have 
happily united to induce him to return to Ann Arbor. The regular teaching 
staff now numbers sixteen, fourteen of whom reside in Ann Arbor and give 
their entire time to the law school, while one other is on the bench and one 
engaged in general practice. In addition to the regular staff, fourteen special 
lecturers give regular courses upon the subjects embraced within their 
respective lines of work. 



Trade-Mark— Invented Word — Words expressing Character or 
Quality. — The English trade-mark statute denies protection as a trade- 
mark for words having "reference to the character or quality of an article" 
unless it be an "invented" word. The National Biscuit Company of the 
United States applied to the comptroller-general of Patents, Designs and 
Trade-marks of England for the registration of the word "Uneeda" as a 
trade -mark to be applied to certain goods of its manufacture. The registra- 
tion was denied for the reasons, first, that the word was not an "invention" of 
the applicant, and for the further reason that the word had "reference to the 
character and quality" of the article. Motion was then made by the appli- 
cant for an order requiring the registration but it was denied by the supreme 
court of judicature. An appeal was then taken to the court of appeal and 
the conclusion of the lower court affirmed. The decisions follow the conclu- 
sion of the comptroller -general in determining that no combination of com- 
mon English words though some of them be misspelled was "invention" as 
that word was to be interpreted in the statute. And found, in spite of the 
affidavit of President Crawford that "Uneeda" was the name of an Indian 
maiden, that it was a combination of the English words "You-need-a" with 
the first misspelled, and that no advantage came to the applicant by reason 
of the misspelling. It is easier to assent to the reasonableness of this con- 
clusion than to the further conclusion of the court that "these words are, 
and are intended to be, commendatory and suitable to describe something 
which a purchaser would find comforting and advantageous to use as being 
of the quality and character which would be suitable for his wants." If as 
used the word or words amount to a declaration to all people who might have 
occasion to use an article like the thing to which they are applied that it will 
satisfy their need it is difficult to understand how they define the "character" 
of the thing. That might be as well said of a plow or a windmill as of a 
biscuit, and it speaks the same thing to every one, to the man with good 
digestion as to the dyspeptic who can't eat biscuits of any kind. Can it be 
said that the man who is offered for the first time a "Uneeda" biscuit, never 
having heard of it before, would get any information about the "character" 
of the biscuit offered from this trade name alone? So, too, as to "quality." 
If I tell the man to whom I offer a pair of boots, "You need them" (Uneed- 
em" if you please) does that statement have any reference to their "quality?" 
As ordinarily understood is not the declaration one to the effect that what 



